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Letter  from  the  Editor 


Thank  you  for  picking  up  this  magazine.  Through  art  we  use  emotions  to  blend 
humanity  at  the  fingertips  and  see  what  does,  does  not,  and  might  exist.  You  give  voice  to 
the  poet’s  words  and  eyes  to  the  painter’s  canvas.  Thank  you  to  the  submitters!  The  submis- 
sions were  so  talented  and  as  deadlines  drew  nearer  the  decisions  became  tougher.  I encour- 
age all  past  submitters  to  keep  submitting  to  PLR.  We  love  you  for  it!  I once  said  I knew  no 
greater  happiness  than  words,  but  I was  wrong.  Working  with  the  fall  staff  to  produce  the 
issue  has  created  in  me  a literary  energy  that  will  likely  never  be  snuffed  out.  I would  like  to 
thank  the  entire  PLR  staff  for  your  time,  your  enthusiasm,  and  always,  your  thoughts. 

I also  wish  to  thank  the  production  and  marketing  editors.  Tom,  your  poetic 
expertise  has  helped  me  grow  as  an  editor  and  writer.  For  poetry’s  sake,  please,  never  stop 
writing!  A BIG  thank  you  goes  to  Jackie  McGrath.  Jackie,  we  couldn’t  have  made  this  maga- 
zine without  you.  We’re  grateful  to  have  the  distinct  pleasure  of  calling  you  our  supervisor. 
And  I want  to  give  a personal  thanks  to  to  Samantha  Eubanks  and  Don  Batryn  III. 
Samantha,  you  will  always  be  my  beautiful  baby  sister.  Don,  thank  you  for  your  support. 
Your  fixed  passion  for  music  inspires  me  daily  to  live  a poet’s  life  heartily  and  proud.  I love 
you  both  very  much.  “Ink  runs  from  the  corners  of  my  mouth. 


There  is  no  happiness  like  mine. 
I have  been  eating  poetry.” 

— Mark  Strand 


This  publication  could  not  be  made  without  the  generous  support  of 
many  people.  The  staff  would  like  to  thank  Chuck  Steele,  Chris  Raposa,  Stephanie 
Quirk,  Shannon  Hernandez,  and  the  Student  Activities  Office;  Susan  Schmult  and 
the  Purchasing  Office;  Cathy  Stablein,  Liz  Whiteacre,  Rich  Malec,  Vikaas  Shanker, 
Robyn  Johnson,  and  the  College  of  DuPage  Library;  Daniel  Lloyd,  Dr.  Beverly 
Reed,  Rita  Puishes,  Cathie  Walker  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Division  Office;  Sue 
Martin,  Dr.  Joe  Collins  and  Dr.  Robert  Breuder. 
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Submission  Guidelines 


Please  submit  original  works  of  short  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry,  photography,  2- 
D and  3-D  artwork  of  any  media  from  students,  faculty,  staff  and,  the  College  of 
DuPage  District  502  community.  All  submissions  are  anonymously  reviewed  twice  a 
year  for  fall  and  spring  issues.  Guidelines  for  the  presentation  of  your  work  and  let- 
ters of  authenticity  may  be  found  online  at  www.prairielightreview.org.  Questions? 
Contact  the  editors  at  plre@cod.edu  or  630-942-2733. 


Work  collaboratively  with  classmates  in  English  2210  to  create  and  market  the 
next  issue  of  The  Prairie  Tight  Review,  College  of  DuPage’s  award-winning  literary 
magazine.  As  a member  of  the  editorial  team,  you  will  experience  many  different 
publication  techniques,  including  tracking  submissions,  content  selection,  layout 
decisions,  copyediting,  distribution,  office  management,  marketing,  fundraising,  and 
coordinating  special  events  like  open  mics. 

To  join  the  editiorial  team,  enroll  in  English  2210.  You  will  find  more  informa- 
tion about  the  course  at  www.prairielightreview.org.  This  course  meets  on  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Campus,  SRC  1558,  on  Wednesdays  from  12:00  p.m.  to  1:50  p.m.  each  term. 
Please  contact  Advisor  Jackie  McGrath  with  questions  at  mcgrathj@cod.edu  or  630- 
942-2709. 
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Contact  the  staff  at  www.prairielightreview.org. 
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Triptych  Tripped  Up 


Christine  Aument 


Correspondence  between  friends 
Written  in  poetry 

Volume  one  — 

An  experiment. 

Can  we  keep  this  up? 

Forty-eight  poems  and 
Eighteen  months  later, 

Woodview  Drive  is  complete. 

Volume  two  — 

We  are  on  a roll. 

Poems  fly  back  and  forth. 

Sometimes  only  days  apart. 

With  its  unimaginative  title, 

Two  follows  after  Woodview  Drive. 

Volume  three  — 

Continues  the  series. 

After  a strong  start  it  flounders. 

Gaps  between  poems  become  months, 
Not  days  or  weeks. 

Are  our  creative  juices  drying? 

Triptych  tripped  up. 
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Chicago  Marathon 


Teri  Lavelle 


Day  breaks  pinkish  lunges 
at  chiseled  sky. 

Eyebright  buildings 
peaked  and  glassy 
slant 

resolute  and  imperious 
like  an  Acropolis 
fingering  the  starry  twilight. 

This  human  sea, 
tumultuous  and  teeming 
pulses 

in  discordant  unison. 

Ragged  breath 
heaving  feet 
bound 

serpentine — up,  over,  under,  and  down. 
Chaos  is  metered  out  in  steps. 

Onward! 

Bipedal  and  upright 
in  evolutionary  canon 
ascending  the  heartbreaking  dust. 
Each  step 

transformative  and  heroic 
immortalizing  and  proud. 

This  City7, 
all 

victors  and  celebrants 
revel 

in  the  sheer  audacity  of  the  morning. 
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I Love  You 


Allison  Anderson 


I 11-fated  as  we  are,  I still 
L ong  to  be  by  your  side 
O vertures  of  long-awaited  romance 

V enture  to  conquer  the  long  divide 
E very  star-crossed  lover 

Y earns  for  unabated  bliss 

O n the  wav  to  our  fate  love  remains, 
U nchecked,  on  our  to-do  list 
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My  Third  Eye  Is  Blurry 


William  Vollrath 


Maybe  it’s  a speck 
of  cosmic  dirt 
painfully  lodged 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye 
or  a seasonal  allergy 
from  recurrent 
metaphysical  storms 

Possibly  eye  strain  from 

poor  illumination 

of  a fading  distant  star 

or  damage  to  my  hallowed  retina 

from  gazing  too  long 

at  magnetic  suns  afar 

Can  I blame  diminished  vision 

on  “End  of  Days” 

foreseen  long  ago 

by  wise  Mayan  priests 

or  is  it  just  macular  degeneration 

from  advancing  old  age 

All  seem  quite  likely 
but  if  truth  be  told 
a blinding  cataract 
is  sprouting  more  each  day 
as  gifted  Earth  moments 
fade  into  yesterday’s  gold 
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Hello,  Lilacs 


Tricia  Marcella  Cimera 


The  lilac  bushes  lean 
against  the  wooden  fence 
like  winsome  young  girls, 
sweet  and  voluptuous, 
wishing  to  be  seen, 
wondering  why 
they  suddenly 

bloomed 
so  wonderfully. 
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Fall  Away 


Patricia  Gangas 


What  artist  drew  the  autumn’s  portrait 
and  hung  it  outside  my  door? 

Summer’s  fire  now  gone — the  red, 

the  rose,  and  playful  plum 

have  hemmed  their  frocks  and  danced  away. 

Shades  and  tints  of  deeper  hues 
browns  and  magentas  turn  upon  the  earth. 

Horizons  glow  with  gold 

and  glean  the  soft  skinned  face  of  fall. 

Falling  leaves  scatter  everywhere, 
to  announce  the  monotonous  days — 

The  dying  seed  today  is  nature’s  pain  and  grief, 
yet,  it  will  soon  be  back  to  feed  tomorrow’s  life. 

Past  and  present  swirl  about  the  earth; 

Does  the  flower  regret  the  end  of  summer 
and  the  butterflies  feel  metal-cold 
beneath  the  howl  of  autumn’s  gale? 

Yet,  who  still  remembers  the  distraught,  fallen  flower? 

Sorrow  of  the  season  can  only  kill  small  joys, 
like  fresh  brewed  tea,  a glass  of  wine, 
or  friends  that  put  fire  in  the  heart, 
to  ease  the  world’s  sorrowing  clouds. 

Though  plants  and  blossoms  wither  all  too  soon 

the  human  heart  has  miles  and  miles  of  fruitful  fields. 

So,  as  sunshine  dims,  uproot  weeds 

allow  the  heart  its  quiet  night 

to  nurture  wisdom’s  wind-girt  flowers. 
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Morning  Rain 


ason  Stumer 


for  Kelly  K.  Moran 

This  morning  there  was  much  rain, 
forcing  the  birds  into  trees, 
the  butterflies  beneath  leaves. 

I stand  at  the  open  window, 
listening  for  the  cool  silence 
between  raindrops. 

I begin  to  wonder 
about  time  machines, 

about  being  fully  absorbed  into  the  future: 

The  full  view  of  a sunset 
from  our  porch  chairs, 
a cat  resting  at  our  feet. 

Faces  aged,  a hand 
holding  a hand. 

And  the  wind 

comes  down  from  flowered  hills, 
filling  the  home  with  fragrances. 
Everything  is  golden  orange 
like  a softly  glowing  jewel. 

I blink  and  turn  from  the  window. 
Another  routine  day  begins. 

The  echoes  of  my  heartbeat 
will  mingle  with  the  rain. 
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The  Maiden  Aunt 


Ruth  Mangan  Stum 


She  sat  erect, 

Aristocratic  neck  taut 
Pointed  chin  lifted  just  a bit. 

She  sugared  her  tea,  carefully  chose  a date  bar 
From  her  niece’s  silver  tray. 

The  niece  sat  poised. 

The  cloak  of  motherhood  had  earned  her 
A certain  advantage. 

The  old  woman  coughed — a bit  of  powdered  sugar 
Tickled  her  throat. 

An  unfamiliar  rush  of  hot  steamy  mist  filled  her 
Head  and  forced  the  question. 

“What  was  it  like,  giving  birth?” 

“It  was  like  an  intruder  banging  his  head  against  my  door 
For  an  agonizingly  long  time. 

At  last,  the  door  gave  way  and  the  stranger  entered  my  arms. 
Welcomed.” 

The  aunt  nodded  thoughtfully. 

Sipped  her  tea, 

Satisfied. 
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I Write  Love  Poems  Only  For  You 


Emily  Eubanks 


I need  to  stop 

writing  poems  about  you. 

I know  no  song,  no  poem 
I will  receive. 

the  legs  of  our  love 
are  no  longer  than 
days  in  February. 

let’s  be  addicts  together, 
spend  all  our  time  together, 
smoke  smoke  smoke  together. 

I like  the  world  filtered 
through  your  wax  this  way. 

and  I could  know  no  greater 
happiness,  no  words  could 
describe  your  human  comfort. 

I write  love  poems  only  for 
people  who  will  never  read  them. 

actually,  I write  love  poems 
only  for  you. 
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Prairie  Storm 


Atala  Dorothy  Toy 


black  and  white  photography 
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Plains  Whispers 


Danielle  Swanson 


Eternity  of  midnight  blue  sky  dotted  with  a patchwork  of  stars. 

The  rustle  of  cornstalks.  Cool  breeze.  Creaking  roof.  Brief  roar 
of  a motorcycle  engine  — a farmer’s  son  joyriding  by  with  a whoop 
that’s  almost  wistful,  stirring  a baby  to  cry  in  the  night.  Echoes  fading. 
Gone. 
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Oil 


Tom  Hill 


The  dogs  are  lean  and  free 
They  light  out  across  the  field 
And  I walk  to  a place  where 
Grass  meets  corn, 

And  back, 
dogs  at  my  heels. 

The  sky  changes: 

Tomato  soup  to  dark  sludge 
The  dogs  can’t  see; 

Move  slow 

Towards  pockets  of  window  light 
Far  away. 

Out  here,  the  idea  of  you 
is  more  possible. 

But  it’s  so  dark, 

And  I wonder  what  you’d  say 
To  see  me  drunk  on  constellations, 
High  on  wildflowers. 

I feel  my  body,  loose  and  long 
and  ready. 

I keep  moving. 
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Knots 


A tala  Dorothy  Toy 


black  and  white  photography 
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Children  in  a Boat 


Mardelle  Fortier 


The  lake,  a Persian  carpet  spread  before  us 
on  which  ballerinas  danced  their  golden 
steps,  light  and  airy.  Summer  wind 
brought  scents  of  pine,  tiger  lilies,  and 
dresses  of  dragonflies.  Far  off,  the  loons  laughed 
at  a private  joke,  and  our  boat  shifted 

and  sped  through  time 

through  hoary  centuries 

pulled  by  falcons  tied  in  blue  ribbon 

and  we  sailed  into  Norwegian  mountains,  home  of 

trolls,  and  watched  them  frolic  on  gnarled  feet 

through  an  icicle  night 

returned  peacefully  to  our  lake,  our  faces 
no  more  wrinkled  than  before,  our  swimsuits 
no  more  faded.  To  our  parents  we  looked 
hopelessly  young,  naive,  unknowing. 

We  looked  down  at  our  hands 
touched  by  angels. 
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Making  Love  in  the  Forests  of  the  Heart 


Kristina  Kroger 


You  hide  within  the  forest  of  my  bed, 

pale  and  luminous;  kin  to  the  arm  of  the  Milky  Way 

sprawled  across  the  sky. 

The  rivers  in  your  eyes 
course  down  to  the  seas, 

and  the  gaze  between  us  is  that  between  puma  and  deer: 
white  fear 
glowing  paralysis 
and  icicle  fire 

We  crash  together  among  the  secret  trees, 

lighting  metaphorical  blazes 

among  the  cricket  and  nightingale  refrain 

each  in  their  own  turn  as  prey  and  predator 
leaving  comet  streaks  through  the  thickets 
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Upon  Inheriting  My  Father’s  Library 


Michael  K.  O’Malley 


When  a man  dies 

His  son  gives  a judgment;  he  must 

Balance  the  weight  for  life: 

My  father  Wore  a Bit  of  Green  in  March. 

I was  on  the  plane  when  he  fell 
While  preparing  a welcome  meal. 

There  were  no  sails  for  me  to  change: 

My  father  Read  about  the  Presidents. 

I heard  the  news  through  a glass  of  booze 
Back  at  my  sister’s  house: 

My  father  could  Quote  Plutarch. 

And  the  grief  of  Theseus  settled 
I stretched  myself  out  and  tried  to  laugh 
But  sighed.  I grow  old: 

My  father  Drank  Whiskey  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

The  sea  within  is  renamed 
It  looks  out  from  me  and  digs  in  too 
Memory-judgments  visible  in  leather  spines: 
My  father  was  an  Irishman  and  a Historian. 
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Silent  Testament 


Peg  Saintcross 


row  upon  row  of  white  crosses  face  east 

aisle  after  aisle  of  stone  monuments  march  in  perfect  cadence  across  the  broad 
lawns 

green  hills  roll 

and  valleys  lie  in  recumbent  silence 
a dense  forest  of  tombstones 

all  hold  the  relics  of  our  freedom  fighters 

silent  testament  to  their  valor  and  pride  of  country 

blood  seeped  from  their  wounds 
and  soaked  the  hallowed  ground 

at  home  and  abroad,  it  did  not  matter 
they  fought  fiercely 

for  our  freedom  and  for  others 

the  Old  Guard  salutes 
the  wreathes  are  laid 

and  the  people  come 

by  the  rocket’s  red  glare 

the  bombs  bursting  in  air 
and  the  flag  is  still  there 

rest  their  souls 
they  have  earned  their  peace 
God  rest  their  souls 
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Haiku  Seasons 


M.T.  Smith 


Kyoto  Winter-  Haiku  #10 
Winter’s  hungry  tooth 
slays  autumn,  mauls  the  trees  and 
rakes  the  birds  from  the  sky. 

Kyoto  Spring-  Haiku  #3 
Snow  pillows  spring  grass. 

In  the  winter’s  last  visit 
two  seasons  embrace. 

Kyoto  Summer-  Haiku  #6 
Two  deer  glide  like  wraiths 
in  night  mist,  then  disappear 
like  smoke  from  a fire. 

Kyoto  Autumn-  Haiku  #9 
White  chrysanthemums 
speak  of  love  with  petaled  tongues 
in  mute,  perfumed  words. 
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little  wren  house 
chattering  chicks  inside 
beg  for  flying  lessons 


ill  Spealman 


zucchini  borers 
wither  promising  vines 
weeds  snicker 

framed  by  maples 

swallow  loops  morning  moon 

Venus  winks 

cottonwoods  applaud 
edgy  autumn  breezes 
summer  sputters 

temperatures  plunge 
coneflower  seedheads  rattle 
muffled  by  snow  pillows 
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Mid-November 


ames  Hill 


The  bare  limbs  spread  bone-like  against  a grey  sky, 
But  the  low,  shrubby  buckthorns  are  still  green. 
Crickets  trill  from  damp-leaved  sanctuary, 

—Meek,  unseen  crickets,  singing, 

Stirred  by  the  late  season’s  warmth. 
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Dusk 


Ruth  Mangan  Stum 


He  yawns  as  Day  winds  up  her  act, 

Gaudy  gewgaws  of  verdant  green 
Grain  gold,  azure  blue, 

Flash  wily-nily  as  they  float  in  garish  light, 
Day  has  their  rapt  attention. 

Only  he  has  watched  with  relish  the  gray, 
Squat  shadows  stretch  pencil  thin. 

He  humors  Day’s  brilliant  finale: 

A splash  of  vermillion  sun. 

Then,  suddenly  impatient,  he  drowns  the  rays 
With  his  muted  cape  and 
Escapes  with  his  prey  before  they  are  even 
Missed. 
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Melissa  Morgan 


It’s  raining. 

The  rain  is  cool,  not  too  cold.  Tain  starts  melting  the  snow. 

I’m  wearing  the  director  hat.  The  one  you  gave  me  that  day.  The  day  you  and  your  tech  crew 
put  on  your  last  high  school  play.  You  called  it  your  “director  hat”  and  wore  it  for  all  the  shows. 

You  gave  it  to  me  after  that  day.  It  was  my  1 8^}  birthday. 

I’m  wearing  my  only  mini  skirt,  and  a pair  of  black  furry  boots.  You  like  this  outfit. 

Outside  you  can ’t  really  see  it  though.  I have  the  burnt  marshmallow  looking  coat  on  too.  It ’s 
not freezing,  but  I felt  like  wearing  it.  I don ’t  mind  anymore  that  it’s  past  my  knees. 

I walked  outside  to  go  to  the  library.  I know  the  house  is  warmer,  but  I started  feeling  trapped. 

I went  to  check  my  Facebook. 

The  inbox  was  empty. 

I only  have  37  friends  now.  Sewn  Fight  go  to  my  school.  Six  used  to  go  to  my  school.  The  rest 
are  all  lost  childhood friends.  Out  of  all  those  37  friends,  none  thought  to  send  me  a message. 
They  were  too  busy.  They  all  have  cars,  boyfriends,  or  drugs.  Two  of  those  I want,  and  don ’t 
have.  The  other  I technically. . . 

I logged  off  the  computer. 

I went  back  outside,  the  rain  started  coming  down  harder.  Aly  hair  started  to  wave.  Curl,  sifter 
the  second  time  we  made  love,  you  said  you  liked  these  wavy  curls.  How  they  were  perfect  and  nat- 
ural, not  like  the  ones  I occasionally  made  with  a curling  iron.  You  named  them  my  “baby  kiss 
curls.  ” 

Tut  you  remember  that. 

I walked  to  the  park. 

The  mini  oasis  called  the  Tot  Hot.  I came  here  frequently  when  we  talked  on  the  phone.  It’s  the 
only  park  with  a swing  set.  On  the  sign  it  says  “DESIGNATED  FOR  CHILDREN  2 TO  12”  in 
big  bold  yellow  letters.  I swing  anyway.  I’ve  never  taken  you  here.  I should. 

The  sk}’  is  so  white,  while  the  ground  regains  color,  Another  one  of  your  “ironic  events”  taking 
place.  Tut  I think  this  one  in  particular  is  beautiful. 

I left  around  2:00,  I started  getting  hungry. 

I walked  a few  blocks  to  jack  Straw’s  Restaurant.  I used  to  criticise  this  place.  Tut  I find  myself 
continuously  dipping  French  fries  once  into  honey  mustard  sauce,  then  followed  by  barbeque  sauce. 
A habit  you  instilled  in  me.  It’s  hard  to  reject  now.  I know  you  ’re  sitting  there,  laughing  about 
that. 

I sat  at  the  only  outside  table.  The  thinning  rain  added  subtle  flavor  to  my  food.  You  d like  it  too. 

I walked  home.  The  rain  had  stopped  when  I walked  through  my  front  door. 

It  was  raining  the  day  we  told  our  parents.  I showed  them  the  ring.  My  mom  started  to  cry.  Your 
dad  looked  distorted.  They  said  we  d never  make  it.  We  were  too  young.  Tut  the  truth  was,  they 
were  wrong.  The  wedding  day  is  still  set. 

It  will  never  move.  I Hove  You. 

I’m  still  yours, 

Maddie 

I leaned  back  in  the  chair,  slightly  blowing  on  the  ink.  I used  this  old-fashioned 
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feather  pen  for  special  occasions.  There  have  been  a lot  as  of  late.  When  I was 
convinced  it  was  dry,  I folded  the  letter  twice,  into  three  even  thirds.  The  envelope 
already  had  your  address  on  it,  along  with  a snowman  stamp  I got  from  the  post 
office.  Actually,  I bought  a set  for  $8.95  just  so  I could  use  them  for  this. 

Barefoot  through  the  puddles,  I walked  to  the  corner,  dropping  the  letter 
in  the  mailbox. 

I imagine  you’d  get  it  exactly  three  days  later.  Your  mom  would  come 
into  the  house,  sliding  the  envelope  across  the  coffee  table.  You’d  be  sitting  there 
in  your  professor  glasses,  a comic  book  in  your  hands.  You’d  know  it  was  from  me 
and  smile. 

But  you’ll  never  get  this. 

Your  mom  will  see  another  letter,  addressed  to  you.  She’d  slide  it  on  the 
coffee  table,  but  it’d  only  fall  off  the  other  end.  A light  patter  as  it  hits  the  ground. 
She’d  immediately  call  my  phone  and  leave  another  voicemail:  “Please,  stop  writing 
my  son.” 

I don’t  know  why  I do  this. 

I guess  because  I think  of  how  they  must  feel.  Every  time  your  mom  or 
dad  see  another  letter  from  me,  with  cheerful  seasonal  stamps  and  the  name 
“Kyle”  printed  on  the  back,  outlined  in  red  pen,  I think  of  the  immense  pain  that 
strikes  their  hearts. 

It’s  cruel. . . 

But  then  I know  I’m  not  the  only  one  who  still  notices  you’re  gone. 
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Emily  Eubanks 


You  cut  off  your  ears 
to  avoid  listening  to  me. 

I hate  missing  them 
as  if  they  were  my  own 
and  I had  cut  them  out. 

I would  remove  my  arms, 
my  face,  my  legs  that 
disgust  you 

if  it  meant  love  to  you. 

I would  rip  the  tips 
of  my  fingers  off  slowly 
if  it  meant 

you  would  read  my  poems 
and  love  them  as  I 
love  you. 

You  don’t  have  to 
love  me  back  even, 
loving  my  poems 
is  enough. 
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Passage 


Patricia  Gangas 


We  were  friends  long  ago, 

it  was  then  I dreamt  we  could  hold  back 

the  quarrelsome  world: 

I thought  you  would 
understand  my  soul — 
that  land  of  heavenly  fire. 

We  drank  wine, 

I read  you  poems. 

I wanted  to  be  that  woman 

with  a sun-lit  heart,  wrapping  you 

in  the  warm  blankets  of  my  thought. 

You  brought  me  tulips  and  wildflowers, 
a gold  etched  heart  from  Greece. 

You  told  me  my  name  was  like  traces  of  light, 
protected  me  from  the  vulgar  world. 

My  hopes  for  happiness  were  great, 
my  visions  without  limits. 

I knew  I would  worship  you 
weaving  you  daily  into  my  flesh; 
walking  out  to  meet  you, 
never  asking  how  far. 

Now,  it’s  hard  to  remember  the  days  of  singing, 
the  many  journeys  of  my  endless  imagination, 
for  mountain  upon  mountain  has  risen  between  us. 
We  are  strung  together  with  a thin  thread. 

These  days  I water  my  garden, 
write  poems  you  never  see. 

My  way  alone  is  difficult. 
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Walking  the  naked  woods, 

I let  the  squirrels  distract  me, 

With  their  rustling  of  leaves 
And  their  peering  ‘round  of  trees, 
—Eyeing  me  peripherally. 

Resolved  to  squirrely  endeavors, 

This  busy  breed  of  optimists, 

Have  no  thoughts  from  which  to  hide. 
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Dear  Old  Hem 


Peter  Hagerty 
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Batavia  Depot  Museum,  Batavia,  Illinois 


Thomas  Henneman 
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Raku  Donkey  Vase 


David  Beeching; 


ceramics 
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Reclaimed  Brugal  Vase 


David  Beechin 


ceramics 
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Leaves 


ennifer  Prucha 


color  photography 
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Yellow  Tree 


Thomas  Henneman 


HHB| 


color  photography 
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Vintage  Gold 


Ann  Vidovic 


fashion 
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Shimmering  Rose 


Lois  A.  Stanciak 


water  color 
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Untitled 


Paul  Filippi 


mixed  media 
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Chagrined  Algren 


Peter  Hager 


oil  painting 
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Love  Notes 


Tatiana  Kuzvk 
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Untitled 


Paul  Fill 


mixed  media 
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Suzhou,  China 


Aichen  Ho 


color  photography 
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Indoor  Lily  Pond 


Aichen  Ho 


color  photography 
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The  Red  Pump 


Lois  A.  Stanciak 


water  color 
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Final  Days 


Danielle  Swanson 


The  stairs  are  the  first  thing 
When  her  gazelle-bounds 
Can  no  longer  carry  her  up 
Hind  legs  crumpling  behind  her 
As  though  made  of  thin  paper. 

She  cocks  her  head  to  the  side 
With  a hopeful  canine  grin 
And  misses  the  wet  glimmer 
In  my  eyes  as  I help  her  upstairs 
As  though  she’s  made  of  porcelain. 

The  losing  battle  for  her  body  rages 
As  the  hurt  begins  to  take  hold 
Creeping  from  hind  legs  to  belly 
She  cries  like  a child,  unable 
To  comprehend  the  pain. 

Pills  paint  her  eyes  with  a dim  glaze 
Her  head  lifts  and  her  tail  flops  once 
As  I run  a hand  over  her  silk-soft  hair 
She  strains  with  a hero’s  effort 
Bestows  her  last  damp  kiss. 

Patient  and  sleepy  in  the  backseat 
I glance  in  the  rearview  mirror 
Swipe  at  my  sorrow  with  a sleeve 
Listen  to  the  soft  huff  of  her  panting 
The  last  few  breaths  of  her  life  away. 
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Blood  Sickles 


Bryan  M.  Severs 


His  blood  trickles  onto  the  page. 

Lost  thoughts,  precious  paradigms, 
Animalistic  rage 

Rips  the  wool  off  the  primordial  angst- 
In  multiple  ways 
As  they  dined  upon  his  flesh 
Under  the  pale  moon. . . 

Dark  horse  savagery 
Monopoly  of  his  soul,  torment. 

Ice  cold  veins,  worship- 

Philosophy,  under  constant  readjustment. 

Just  a reminder. . . 

Soul  on  ice,  but 
Man  on  fire. 

Resilient  requiems 
Spoken  silendy. 

As  he  wisely  walks  wildly. 

Conscious  but  chained 
From  the  pain  as  he  remains  to  maintain 
His  sobriety,  as  they  poke  fun  with 
Their  needles. . . 
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I’d  Rather  Be  Alone 


Allison  Anderson 


I’d  rather  be  alone 

Than  have  to  settle  for  a schlub 

I’d  rather  be  alone 

Than  have  to  feign  that  I’m  in  love 

I’d  rather  be  alone 

I’d  rather  take  a hike 

I’d  rather  be  alone 

Than  be  with  someone  I don’t  like 

I’d  rather  be  alone 
I’d  rather  dance  all  by  myself 
Than  tango  with  a handsome  man 
Who’s  putting  me  through  hell 

I’d  rather  be  alone 
Than  have  to  fill  a king  sized  bed 
With  someone  snoring  terribly 
That  I always  wish  was  dead 

I’d  rather  be  alone 
Than  have  to  listen  to  the  droll 
Of  a sorry  little  man  who’s 
The  doppelganger  of  a troll 

I’d  rather  be  alone 

I’d  rather  kill  myself  instead 

I’d  rather  be  alone 

I’d  rather  swallow  molten  lead 
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Micro 


Danielle  Swanson 


Long-legged  as  gazelles 
Water  striders  skate  through  mist 
Pedestrians  across  the  pond. 

Lumbering  like  an  elephant 
An  iridescent  beede  strains 
Cresting  the  height  of  a limestone  wall. 

Light-footed  as  a dance  troupe 
Young  spiders  skim  in  all  directions 
Over  the  bark-clad  plains  of  a spruce. 

Buried  like  forgotten  relics 
New-hatched  locusts  forge  from  below 
The  inexorable  climb  toward  the  sun. 
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Remembered  Elms 


ames  Hill 


Set  in  grey-black  vases,  house-high  green  bouquets 
Filtered  the  sun  across  dappled  streets  and  sidewalks, 
And  the  light  oval  seeds  drifted  down, 

Catching  on  our  hair  and  clothes. 

Once,  after  the  rain, 

We  made  elm-twig  dams  along  the  curb, 

To  keep  the  watered-rushed  seeds  from  washing  away. 
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Step  In  Time 


Paul  Heinz 


A litany  of  locutions, 
budding  shoots  from  institutions 
held  in  high  regard, 
measured  beats  accelerating 
from  adagio  to  allegro  to  presto 
until  we  give  no  thought 
to  their  origins. 

Just  sound  waves  on  the  air. 

Dittos  to  you,  Rush. 

Step  in  time. 

I curl  my  toes  along  the  rope 
and  push  open  palms  against 
the  fear  of  what  lies  below: 

A critic’s  condemnation? 

A neighbor’s  denigration? 

Whispers  from  behind  cupped  hands? 

All  of  the  above. 

In  short,  the  discourse  of  those  with  differing  shoe  sizes, 
for  so  few  follow  Atticus’s  advice. 

Don’t  even  get  me  started  on  that. 

Step  in  time. 

An  unsuitable  function, 

an  unfavorable  form 

with  too  few  deviations 

(and  even  those  only  inches  off  center). 

Consider  a joke  my  friend  once  made 
in  response  to  the  disappearing  rain  forests: 

“Hey,  the  trees  in  my  yard  are  fine.” 

Mixed  feelings? 

Indeed. 

Step  in  time. 

Paradiddle,  paradiddle. 

Regard  the  drummer 
whose  rhythm  drives  the  goal 
of  reaching  the  coda  in  unison. 
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Step  In  Time  (cont’d) 


Paul  Heinz 


All  together  now  (black,  white,  green, 
red),  a million  Chinas 
taking  it  on  the  chin, 
slaves  to  song’s  form, 

Milgram’s  loyal  subjects. 

But  now  consider  the  soloist 

whose  improvisations  inject 

a surge  of  humanity 

into  the  anemic  veins  of  A-A-B-A, 

revitalizing  the  standard 

into  something  less  standard. 

We  step  in  time. 

We  step  in  time 
until  one  day 

we  break  stride  across  the  bridge, 
not  to  rescue  the  masses, 
but  to  liberate  the  soul. 

Adagio?  Allegro? 

No  matter. 

Just  one. 

Echad. 

Uno. 

Ein. 

Out  of  time. 
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Robin  Tryloff 


Commuter 


black  and  white  photgraphj 
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Charlie 


Wilda  Morris 


Charlie  wakens  from  a short  nap 
and  asks,  Did  I ever  tell  you  about  the  time 
Winston  Churchill  came  to  our  house 
for  teal  And  his  wife,  Winnie,  too. 

He  was  a big  man,  really  big. 

I still  have  the  stub  of  his  Cuban  cigar 
packed  away  in  a drawer  somewhere. 

Another  day,  as  we  put  on  our  coats, 
Charlie  says,  I can’t  run  like  I used  to. 

Wish  you’d  seen  me  in  the  Berlin  Olympics. 
When  Jesse  Owen  won  gold,  I was  on  his  heels. 
Too  bad  someone  stole  my  silver  medal. 

One  weekend,  Charlie’s  grandson 
hears  him  declare,  Hleanor  Koosevelt 
was  a great  friend  of  mine. 

She  invited  me  to  Hyde  Park 
whenever  Tranklin  vacationed 
with  Huey  at  Hot  Springs. 

Hleanor  used  to  call  me  everyday 
on  her  cell  phone. 

What  was  she  like ? 

his  twelve-year-old  grandson  asks. 

Formidable , he  replies. 

Much  prettier  in  person 
than  in  pictures.  I’m  sorry 
I lost  the  snapshots  taken 
when  we  hiked  together 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

As  usual,  I say  nothing. 
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Delayed  Pleasure 


Kamiah  A.  Walker 


There  is 
contentment 

in  standing  at  the  kitchen  sink, 
pausing, 

soapy  scrubby  brush  in  one  hand, 

wine  glass  from  last  night's  party  in  the  other. 

Last  night,  I didn't  do  the  dishes  right  away, 
as  soon  as  the  lock  clicked  on  my  red  door  and 
I was  alone  again. 

Last  night,  I went  to  bed  right  away, 
looking  forward  to 
this  moment  in  the  early  morning 
standing  at  the  kitchen  sink: 
delayed  pleasure,  yes,  please. 

Wet  hands  move  without  thinking, 
diving  again  into  the  water  to  find  a fork. 

I clean  by  touch  and 
look  out  the  kitchen  window 
at  how  the  rising  sun  changes 
the  color  of  the  grass 
ever  so  slightly 
every  few  minutes 

at  a squirrel  scurrying 
around  and  up  a tree. 

Now  in  sunlight.  Now  in  shade. 

Now 

there  is 

contentment 

in  a routine  task 

in  bringing  order 

in  finding  a place 

for  the  skillet  on  the  drying  rack. 
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Winter’s  Sorcery 


Tcri  Lavelle 


The  coven  of  trees, 
Blizzard-ambushed  and  fragmented, 
Puncture 
Layer- caked  sky. 

Snow  bent, 

Rain  dragged, 

Ice  bound 

The  deciduous  have  come  undone  from  the  cold. 


Up, 

Beyond  arthritic  spindles 
the  leaves, 
now  withered  locks 
of  spring 

are  torn  from  crone  fingers 
and  tumble 

like  cackle-wheezing  cankers 
inky  and  churlish 
onto  winter’s  stony  shroud 
Relics  of  summer  lush. 

Just  now, 

A cloudy  yoke  of  sun, 

Ripped  out 

from  the  tangle  of  undergrowth, 
flickers 

in  the  wrath  of  air 

that  explodes  above  the  white-blind  field. 
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Hubristic 


ason  Stumer 


On  the  roof  of  night,  stars  dangle  umbilical 
cords  like  worms  over  starving  fish.  It’s  the 
vision  behind  a moon  spitting  out  poison 

over  American  cities.  It’s  a massacre  of  our  silent, 
invisible  angels.  They  fall  on  their  faces, 
wings  breaking  as  they  convulse  in  flowerbeds. 

But  time  passes,  and  visions  die  as  new  ideals  are  born. 
We  can  never  be  sure  of  what’s  next — prophets  or  not. 
And  pirate  flags  just  don’t  seem  appropriate  anymore. 

What’s  this?  Tigers  meandering  through  traffic  jams. 

A new,  terrified  generation  ignorant  of  lush  green 
jungles  and  bolting  prey.  But  this  animal  does  not 

anti-exist  as  an  animal.  It  never  cared  about  our  art, 
or  the  industrial  revolution,  or  if  our  eyes  roll  into  the 
back  of  our  heads.  And  as  we  continue  to  nail  our 

egos  to  Roman  columns,  we  may  one  day  know  a 
giant  who  plucks  no  humble  thing  from  life  and 
wipes  its  hands  of  it.  This  we  should  require. 

Evolutionary  gifts  such  as  this,  which  know  kinship 
to  angels  and  poets,  will  surely  prevail — for  the 
fruit  of  today  rots  on  the  untended  vines  of  tomorrow. 
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Medusa 


William  Vollrath 


Vengeful  beauty 
Raped  by  the  gods 

Violated  nymph 
Intent  on  revenge 

Protective  mask 
Morphed  into  snake  braids 

Irresistible  womanhood 
Damning  foolhardy  souls 

To  gaze  at  her  countenance 
Invites  death  frozen  in  stone 
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Iris 


Tricia  Marcella  Cimera 


Iris  Murdoch  died 
in  the  process 
of  forgetting 
what  she  had  written, 
who  she  had  loved, 
why  she  was  Iris, 
Woman  and  Writer. 
Before  she  died, 
as  the  teacups  stacked 
up  around  her 
like  china  memories, 
jumbled  and  cracked 
did  she  pick  up 
a book,  her  own, 
from  a dusty  shelf 
and  wonder 
Who  is  Ins ? 

Did  the  words 
she  had  written 
call  out  to  her 
in  sadness 
We  are  Iris! 

You  are  Iris ! 

She  kept  fading, 
disappearing, 
then  died,  but 
her  words  remain. 
They  whisper 
This  was  Iris 
Iris,  she  is  here 


Note.Iris  Murdoch,  Irish-Eng/ish  Writer  b.  1919,  d. 


1 999,  suffered from  Alzheimer’s  disease. 
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The  Props  at  Mv  Funeral 


While  I sleep 

throw  ropes  down  my  mouth. 

Climb  in — 

But  beware  of  the  biting  words 
that  linger  along  the  throat. 

They  are  bitter,  always  questioning 
destiny’s  decisions. 

When  you  reach  a path  lit  by  embers 
Grab  your  cross,  and  hold  it  tight. 

There,  bits  of  heart  decompose  along  the  turn. 
You  should  cover  your  head,  for  it  drips  still 
off  the  ribs 
(Remnants 

of  a splat- 

ter-ed 

love 
affair) . 

You  may  even  see  her  against  the  starless  dark. 

A ghostly  angel  playing  the  loose  string 
of  a smashed  violin... 

(It  is  true:  sometimes  the  old  sounds  are  deafening 
and  you  can’t  hear  the  new  ones) 

But  I digress. 

Follow  the  map  that  I gave  you 
and  gather  the  props  as  you  go: 

The  rusty  crown. 

The  bloody  pile  of  nightingale  feathers. 

The  broken  teeth  of  one  genuine  smile. 

And  don’t  forget  the  dried  up  pen  and  quill. 

I should  remind  you  now 
to  leave  by  morning, 

for  tomorrow  I will  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  world. 
There  I will  smile  into  the  rising  sun 
and  without  a thought 

drop  off. 
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I Usually  End  Up  Faking  It 


Emily  Eubanks 


it  cost  me  $50 

just  to  sleep  next  to  you 

saggy  balls,  missionary  robot 

breakfast  blowjobs. 

your  back  smelled  like 

sour  dough,  skin  on 

skin  contact,  we  sometimes  lied 

together  in  our  underwear 

and  felt  our  hearts  beat. 

we  sometimes  lied 

out  of  sync; 

does  it  matter?  did  you 

notice  even? 


it  costs  me  $50 
just  to  sleep  next  to  you 
grapefruit  boobs,  diet  S&M 
kisses  everywhere  kisses, 
your  hair  smells  like 
pomegranates,  maple  syrup, 
hip  on  hip  contact,  we 
sometimes  sleep  together, 
we  sometimes  slept 
out  of  order; 

talking  in  your  sleep  again, 
don’t  you  ever  shut  up? 
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How  Good  It  Is 


Kamiah  A.  Walker 


Tell  me  again 

about  the  three  billy  goats  gruff. 

Tell  me  again  their  simple  lesson: 

Appreciate  where  you  are  and 
what  you  have. 

I have  forgotten 
(just  a litde) 
as  I strain  ahead, 

searching  for  ways  over  bridges 
bridges  that  have  not  yet  been  built 

hunting  for  trolls  I think  I should  fight 

ignoring  how  the  grass  right  here 
under  my  feet  is  a 
cool,  complete  green 

and  that  I could  stretch  myself  out  on  it — 
the  blades  would  tickle  my  ears  and 
ants  would  crawl  across  my  knees. 

The  earth  smells  wholesomely  dirty 

when  you're  that  close  to  it 

and  to  run  your  fingers  through  the  grass  is  to 

scoop  life  by  the  handful. 

Tell  me  again 
how  good  it  is 
to  be 
right  here. 

I believe  you, 

but  I want  to  know  that  someone  else 
can  feel  the  ants  and  blades. 
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The  Owl 


Mardelle  Fortier 


Once 

late  in  the  last  century 
I saw  an  owl. 

His  eyes  watched  wisely 

as  though  he  had 

traveled  to  the  caves 

of  the  moon  and  back. 

Carefully  he  blended 

with  moon-glow  and  shadow. 

Quiet  and  intent, 

he  perched 

alert  to  every  whisper 

on  the  grass. 

And  when  he  flew 
he  seemed  as  graceful 
and  indestructible 
as  starlight. 

That  was  the  last 
owl  I ever  saw. 
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A1  Stewart /Nor man  Maclean 


Tom  Hill 


For  her,  I leave  these  old  records, 
These  yellow  books  behind. 

She  wants  cigarettes  for  dinner, 

So  we  picnic  on  the  porch, 

Admire  the  parking  lot  prairie 
Across  the  street. 

She  asks  me  why  she  feels 
This  way: 

Strewn  like  gravel, 

Coming  apart  and 
Splitting  like  straw. 

I point. 

I tell  her, 

Look  for  the  place  between  the  trees. 
Imagine  it  runs  through  you. 
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Paul  Heinz 


Nosebleed 

When  Abby  announced  her  engagement  to  Lenny,  it  led  to  what  we  now 
refer  to  as  The  Confrontation,  a full-blown  war  of  words  that  stemmed  less  from 
her  announcement  and  more  from  a lyric  I’d  written  under  a deadline  about  ten 
years  earlier,  a lyric  that  fit  a particular  mood  of  a particular  character  in  a particu- 
lar film.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything,  but  that  didn’t  stop  my  daughter  from 
using  the  words  against  me  after  I’d  voiced  some  concerns  (not  “objections,”  the 
word  she’d  use)  about  her  engagement  to  Lenny,  though  you  couldn’t  have  blamed 
me  if  I HAD  objected.  The  guy  was  clearly  a buffoon. 

“You  wrote  it,  Dad.  Not  me,”  she  said  that  day. 

“About  a character  in  a movie,  Abby.  Not. 

‘You  can’t  have  it  both  ways.  Remember?  You  said  there’s  always  truth 
to  a lyric,  there’s  always  heart  behind  it,  no  matter  what  the  subject  matter  is.” 

Leave  it  to  Abby.  Not  only  was  she  insistent  on  using  my  lyric  against  me, 
but  also  my  long-held  belief  that  even  the  most  cynical  songwriter— the  guy  who’d 
compose  a song  about  raping  his  mother  if  it  led  to  a paycheck— can’t  write  a lyric 
without  some  grain  of  truth,  without  some  internal  compass  leading  the  way.  I’ve 
spent  hours  deliberating  this  point  with  my  fellow  composer  and  friend,  Randy 
Newman,  an  Oscar  winner,  hit-maker  and  all-around  musical  genius  (much  to  my 
dismay).  Randy’s  big  on  writing  songs  “in  character,”  and  nothing  I say  can  budge 
him  from  his  conviction  that  there’s  nothing  personal  when  he  writes  words  like  “I 
just  want  you  to  hurt  like  I do”  or  “Darling  take  off  your  dress,  yes,  yes,  you  can 
leave  your  hat  on.”  To  me,  there’s  something  there,  something  inside  him  that 
allows  him  to  feel  the  things  he  writes  about.  And  when  he  piles  on  the  schmaltz 
in  movies  like  Avalon  and  Toy  Story  and  The  Natural,  I don’t  believe  he’s  just  giving 
the  director  what  he  wants.  Not  by  a long  shot.  I believe  he  really  feels  the  sense 
of  loss  of  the  first,  the  joy  of  the  second  and  the  majesty  of  the  third. 

I’ve  shared  this  philosophy  with  Abby  over  the  years,  again  and  again  in 
various  little  ways,  which  virtually  guaranteed  that  she  would  one  day  fall  in  love 
and  then  blame  me  for  it. 

The  lyric  she  kept  referring  to  during  our  disagreement  was  taken  from  a 
bad  PG  movie  in  1996,  a bad  year  for  movies  in  general,  and  I contributed  to  two 
duds  that  year.  While  Randy  was  composing  terrific  scores  for  Michael  and  James 
and  the  Giant  Teach,  I was  trudging  through  the  forgettable  themes  to  Nosebleed  and 
Cincinnati  or  Bust.  Never  heard  of  them?  I’m  not  surprised,  but  all  I can  offer  in 
my  defense  is  that  I truly  didn’t  know  how  I was  going  to  pay  my  mortgage  that 
year. 
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In  Nosebleed , a forty  year-old  TV  Executive  named  Marshall  still  lives  with 
his  mother,  played  by  none  other  than  Lauren  Bacall,  who  had  apparently  con- 
tracted an  illness  that  kept  her  from  being  able  to  tell  a crap  script  from  a good 
script.  Even  I knew  it  was  crap.  Maybe  she  just  needed  the  cash  as  much  as  I did. 

(A  side  note:  at  the  film  premiere  in  New  York,  Bacall  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a friend,  loud  enough  to  be  picked  up  by  several  of  my  acquaintances, 
“Well,  at  least  the  score  wasn’t  awful.”  And  as  backhanded  as  her  comment  was,  it 
actually  lifted  my  spirits,  because  the  film  was  THAT  BAD.) 

In  the  movie,  Marshall  and  his  mother  go  through  the  usual  silliness 
you’ve  seen  in  films  like  Mother  which,  I’m  sad  to  say,  was  released  that  same  year 
to  decent  reviews  and  an  Oscar  nomination  for  Debbie  Reynolds.  (Lauren  received 
no  such  honor,  nor  did  I nor  anyone  else  associated  with  Nosebleed. , though  the  film 
did  manage  to  squeeze— or  should  I say  flow?— into  the  tail  end  of  several  critics’ 
“Top  Ten  Worst  Movies  Of  The  Year.”)  Marshall’s  big  hang-up?  He  suffers  from 
nosebleeds.  Bad  ones.  He’s  got  a deviated  septum,  and  his  nosebleeds  occur  with- 
out warning.  At  a low  point  in  the  film  one  spouts  while  he’s  making  love  to  a 
voluptuous  blond  on  her  brand-new  and  (naturally)  white  sofa.  I called  the  music 
for  this  section,  “I  Bleed  For  You,”  and  it  included  my  favorite  passage  from  the 
score:  a violin  ascending,  signifying  the  heightened  sexual  energy  and  impending 
orgasm,  with  a tenor  sax  descending,  signifying  the  flow  of  blood  onto  the 
woman’s  stomach. 

Near  the  film’s  end  a caterer  becomes  romantically  involved  with 
Marshall  despite  the  obvious  downsides.  (Roger  Ebert  wrote  in  his  review, 
“Mercifully,  the  film  does  have  an  end,  and  like  all  nosebleeds,  not  a moment  too 
soon.”)  She  stands  at  the  edge  of  a river  and  ponders  her  commitment  to  our 
nose-bleeding  protagonist.  A piano  plays  lightly  in  the  background  in  three-four 
time— the  best  time  signature  for  sentimental  songs— and  while  the  caterer  looks 
inward  to  examine  her  heart,  an  unseen  female  voice  sings  softly  in  the  back- 
ground: 


You  must  not  reflect 
You  must  react 

To  keep  the  feelings  you  have  intact 
Never  let  your  mind 
Swallow  your  heart 
And  keep  two  lovers  apart 
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And  THAT’S  the  lyric.  THAT  little  piece  of  banal  crap  that  I wrote  while 
half  in  the  bag  a few  hours  after  Shirley  announced  that  she  was  leaving 
me— THAT’S  the  lyric  Abby  held  me  to  over  a decade  later  when  she  argued  that 
she  and  Lenny  were  meant  for  each  other  and  how  lots  of  people  have  married 
after  only  a few  months  of  dating. 

“And  besides,”  she  said  to  me  that  day.  “We  love  each  other.” 

“Yes,  well...” 

“Web  what?” 

“That’s  great.  You  love  each  other.  That’s  a good  starting  point.  But 
you’ve  lost  sight  of  the  finish  line.” 

Yes,  I know,  but  why  should  my  everyday  dialogue  be  any  more  interest- 
ing than  my  lyrics?  Even  Randy  isn’t  all  that  impressive  when  you  speak  to  him, 
and  some  of  his  lyrics  are  lame.  But  every  once  in  a while  the  heavens  bestow 
upon  the  guy  a stroke  of  genius,  and  schmucks  like  me  are  left  to  play  Salieri  to  his 
Amadeus,  all  jealous  and  woeful  and  pathetic,  while  he  attends  Oscar  parties  and 
wines  and  dines  with  the  Pixar  guys  (who,  incidentally,  are  a lot  less  fun  than  you 
might  think). 

But  what  I meant  when  I said  that  Abby  had  lost  sight  of  the  finish  line, 
but  what  I didn’t  dare  say  because  I knew  how  good  I had  it  with  Shirley  and  I 
wasn’t  about  to  mess  it  up  like  I had  before,  was  that  marriage  is  tough.  Tougher 
than  all  the  dates  you’ve  ever  fumbled,  tougher  than  all  the  rejections  you’ve  ever 
received  from  job  interviews,  tougher  than  all  the  medical  examinations  you’ve 
endured,  tougher  than  the  time  you  came  in  your  pants  before  she  even  had  her 
shirt  off,  tougher  than  the  bullies  who  called  you  faggot  in  school,  tougher  than 
the  review  in  the  Los  Angeles  Limes  that  read,  “Someone  needs  to  remind  composer 
Peter  Chamberlin  that  while  the  drip  technique  may  have  worked  in  a visual  medi- 
um for  Jackson  Pollock,  musical  notes  need  to  be  considered  more  carefully,” 
tougher  than  all  the  tough  moments  you’ve  ever  endured  in  a lifetime.  That’s  how 
tough  marriage  is.  And  Randy  would  back  me  up  on  this  one,  I know,  as  he’s  on 
his  second  marriage  but  still  thinks  about  how  things  went  wrong  with  his  first. 

(He  has  a song  called  “I  Miss  You,”  and  when  he  plays  it  in  concerts,  he 
announces,  “This  is  a song  I wrote  for  my  first  wife  while  I was  married  to  my 
second  wife— scared  ‘em  both!”) 

But  Abby  didn’t  see  that.  She  didn’t  see  what  I saw  in  Lenny:  that  he  was- 
n’t as  polite  as  he  should  be,  and  how  that  indicated  a lack  of  respect  that  would 
eventually  manifest  itself  in  other  ways.  A small  thing,  perhaps,  but  I examined 
Abby’s  future  through  a telescope  while  she  carried  on  viewing  it  through  Coke 
bottles. 


We  argued,  and  she  shoved  my  song  lyric  back  at  me  and  said,  £You 
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know  you  believe  this.  You  should  let  your  heart  guide  you  and  not  your  head. 
You’ve  told  me  about  how  you  wanted  to  be  a serious  composer  and  how  you  let 
the  Dollar  Almighty  guide  you  instead— that  you  were  scared  and  overanalyzed 
everything.  You  told  me  all  this  a thousand  times.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  you  did.” 

But  she  did.  She  did  because  she  married  Lenny  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons I married  her  mother:  for  reasons  of  the  heart.  And  it  didn’t  make  life  any 
easier.  My  marriage  had  very  nearly  ended  during  my  scoring  for  Nosebleed  when 
Abby  was  only  eleven  years  old,  the  heart  be  damned.  And  I guess  that’s  the 
upshot,  but  one  I failed  to  articulate  to  Abby  that  day,  that  whether  you  live  your 
life  according  to  your  heart  or  according  to  your  head,  life’s  going  to  humble  you 
and  make  you  second  guess  whatever  decisions  you’ve  made.  That’s  what  life  does. 
It  humbles  you.  And  I believe— and  I get  no  pleasure  from  saying  this— that  my 
daughter  would  agree  with  that  statement  today. 

* * * 

Shirley  left  me,  but  not  because  of  anything  specific.  There  were 
no— what’s  the  word  Hollywood  insiders  use?— transgressions.  No  call  girls.  No 
blow  jobs  in  limousines.  She  had  simply  become  unhappy,  and  as  soon  as  I fin- 
ished the  score  to  Nosebleed,  I spent  the  next  two  months  convincing  her  to  give  us 
another  chance.  I knew  I couldn’t  possibly  function  without  her,  an  unromantic 
notion  I know,  but  believe  me  when  I say  that  I’ve  never  wanted  anyone  other 
than  Shirley  to  walk  with  me  through  the  cesspool  of  existence.  That’s  gotta  be 
worth  something. 

As  for  Abby,  well,  she  and  I hadn’t  always  had  such  a contentious  rela- 
tionship. I was  a good  dad,  and  even  now  when  we  reminisce  a bit,  as  we  are 
prone  to  do  since  Shirley  died,  Abby  follows  her  mother’s  example  by  recalling  the 
good  times.  Just  recently,  she  and  I talked  about  the  night  I’d  taken  her  to  my  one 
and  only  visit  to  the  Academy  Awards.  Yes,  the  Academy  Awards.  That  tarnished 
tool  of  self-promotion.  That  showcase  for  the  mainstream,  all  glitter  and  fashion, 
stretched  skin  and  bulging  implants.  A ritual  that  ignores  the  genius  of  so  many, 
that  matters  not  one  iota  to  a man  with  one  iota  of  dignity. 

And  yet. . . 

What  can  I tell  you?  I have  no  dignity.  I want  to  be  recognized.  Even  if  I 
score  crap  movies,  I want  the  score  to  be  appreciated,  rising  above  the  sarcastic 
compliments  by  the  likes  of  Lauren  Bacall. 

I got  the  Oscar  nod  when  Abby  was  fourteen,  after  I’d  been  trudging 
through  the  movie  industry  for  over  a decade.  Though  I was  excited,  my  enthusi- 
asm was  curtailed  because  the  truth  was  that  the  nomination  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  score  for  Love  at  the  Diner  and  had  everything  to  do  with  a song  written  by 
a young  composer  named  Charles  Goodwin.  He  hasn’t  been  heard  from  since,  but 
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his  uncle  happened  to  be  directing  the  film  and  pulled  a few  strings.  (How  else 
does  anything  get  accomplished  in  Hollywood?)  The  movie  didn’t  do  much,  but 
the  song,  a clever  little  ditty7  that  compared  falling  in  love  to  eating  the  perfect 
cheeseburger— I know  what  you’re  thinking,  but  it  worked,  I tell  you— was  all  the 
rage  for  that  fleeting  month  or  so  leading  up  to  the  Oscar  nominations,  and  that’s 
all  it  takes  to  enter  the  conscience  of  the  Academy.  Charlie  got  the  nomination  for 
his  song,  and  I,  riding  his  coattails  all  the  way,  received  a nomination  for  best 
score. 


The  Academy  called  at  some  ungodly  hour,  and  I asked  several  clarifying 
questions  just  in  case  it  was  Randy  pulling  a prank.  Afterwards,  I nudged  Shirley  in 
bed  and  said,  “Darling,  wake  up  and  brush  your  teeth.  We’ve  got  to  make  love. 
Now”  It  had  been  three  years  since  I’d  won  her  back,  and  probably  as  long  since 
we’d  had  sex  in  the  morning,  but  Shirley  was  willing  to  accommodate  my  desire  in 
light  of  the  circumstances. 

We  agreed  that  I would  take  Abby  to  the  ceremony;  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  leave  a fourteen  year  old  girl  at  home  on  Oscar  night.  I still  remember  how 
striking  Abby  looked  as  we  headed  off  to  the  Shrine  Auditorium,  and  she  couldn’t 
have  been  giddier  that  evening,  all  love-struck  over  the  various  heartthrobs  at  every 
turn,  Jude  Law  being  the  highlight  for  her.  Hell,  even  I was  in  awe  of  some  of 
these  guys,  but  Abby  stole  the  show.  She  looked  so  amazing  sitting  beside  me  in 
her  black  dress  and  her  hair  that  resembled  a giant  pin  cushion,  seeming  to  defy 
gravity  with  a complex  construction  of  dozens  of  intersecting  hair  thingies.  She 
was  truly  turning  into  what  every  father  of  a teenage  girl  feared:  a beauty. 

I had  another  fear:  that  I’d  lose  to  that  goofy  marimba  score  for  American 
Beauty,  written  by  none  other  than  Randy’s  cousin,  Thomas,  but  instead  I lost  to 
The  Red  Violin.  That,  to  me,  was  acceptable,  even  though  it  broke  Abby’s  heart.  If 
you  watch  a tape  of  the  ceremonies  (I’ve  got  a copy  backed  up  by  another  copy,  in 
case  you’re  interested),  Abby’s  face  appears  fleetingly  on  the  screen  as  her  head 
bends  over  into  my  lapel  when  the  winner  is  announced.  I spent  the  rest  of  the 
show  consoling  her. 

And  Charles’s  trendy  song?  That  lost  too,  as  did  Randy  Newman’s  song  for 
Toy  Story  2.  I gotta  believe  Randy’s  loss  stung  more  than  mine;  he’d  just  lost  his 
thirteenth  Oscar  nomination  without  a win,  this  time  to  Phil  Collins. 

* * * 

The  day  before  my  deadline  for  Nosebleed,  I had  an  awful  run-through  of 
the  score  with  the  director.  Every  nuance— instrumentation,  tempo. . .hell,  even  vol- 
ume—was  argued  measure  by  measure  as  if  the  guy  was  the  second  coming  of 
Leonard  Bernstein.  In  the  end,  we  negotiated  an  agreement  to  everything  except 
the  finale.  I’d  written  an  instrumental,  but  he  was  insistent  that  I compose  a song 
with  lyrics  even  if  it  wasn’t  what  the  scene  required.  What  did  I care?  The  movie 
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was  going  to  be  a bust  anyhow.  Just  write  a song,  I told  myself.  I spent  that  after- 
noon at  home,  bashing  out  chords  on  the  Baldwin,  trying  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing, ANYTHING,  that  could  give  the  film’s  end  that  resounding  lift  it  needed, 
but  I just  couldn’t  get  the  song  finished. 

And  that  was  when  Shirley  came  in.  I could  tell  something  was  on  her 
mind,  and  I imagined  the  worst  thing  she  could  say  to  me— that  she  was  pregnant 
with  quintuplets,  that  she’d  just  murdered  our  cleaning  lady— but  she  one-upped  my 
morose  imagination  by  announcing  our  separation. 

“You’re  telling  me  this  now?  I’ve  got  a 9AM  deadline  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  you’re  telling  me  you’re  leaving?” 

“I’ve  been  putdng  this  off  for  weeks,  Peter.  Months  actually.  This  isn’t 
easy.  It  took  a lot  of  courage  for  me  to  finally...” 

‘Yeah,  loads  of  courage.” 

I wanted  to  say  to  her  then  and  there  that  I couldn’t  live  without  her,  but 
I was  so  overwhelmed  with  work  and  self-pity7,  it  took  all  the  energy  I had  not  to 
call  her  something  awful,  to  utter  a remark  so  acerbic  that  I’d  never  be  able  to  take 
it  back.  I clenched  my  fists  and  let  her  leave,  but  on  her  way  out  Shirley  said, 

“Who  knows,  Peter.  Maybe  this  will  give  you  the  inspiration  you  need  to  finish 
your  score.” 

And  I’ll  be  damned  if  she  wasn’t  right!  And  here’s  the  fact  that  still  eats 
away  at  me  today,  cell  by  cell,  causing  me  grief  even  when  I’m  feeling  good:  her 
announcement  to  leave  me  inspired  the  song  that  ultimately  lifted  my  spirits  and 
my  senses  to  win  her  back,  but  would  later  be  used  by  my  daughter  to  justify  mar- 
rying a loser.  All  these  years  Abby  has  used  my  lyrics  against  me,  but  she’s  never 
held  accountable  the  person  who  inspired  them. 

* * * 

By  the  grace  of  God,  I won  Shirley  back  and  experienced  eleven  amazing 
years  with  her.  And  then  she  died,  unjustly,  painfully,  too  quick  to  enjoy  her  last 
months  on  Earth,  but  too  slow  not  to  suffer.  Cardiac  failure  due  to  pulmonary 
hypertension.  The  lasting  image  for  me,  other  than  holding  her  hand  and  weeping 
and  thanking  her  for  taking  me  back  and  making  my  life  so  wonderful,  is  the 
blood.  We’d  been  enjoying  a lazy  afternoon  curled  up  on  the  couch,  setting  aside 
the  fear  and  sadness  we’d  been  dealt,  when  Shirley  experienced  a coughing  fit,  so 
rough  and  jagged,  like  gravel  grinding,  that  blood  splattered  into  her  hands  and 
onto  her  shirt.  The  sight  of  it  so  terrified  me  that  I began  to  wail  before  I even 
reached  the  kitchen  to  call  911,  and  this  is  the  vision  that  keeps  me  up  at  night,  the 
horrific  episode  branded  on  my  brain,  permanent  and  sharp. 

And  Abby.  My  darling  Abby.  She  lost  her  mother,  and  two  months  later 
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filed  for  divorce.  She’s  so  strong.  Me,  I would  have  clung  onto  a shitty  marriage 
just  as  a buffer  from  insanity  and  loneliness  and  grief.  But  not  Abby.  She  told 
Lenny  to  fuck  off,  and  I said  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  But  that  was  part  of  the 
problem. 

* * * 

I finally  found  a job  after  two  years  of  moping  around  and  claiming  to  be 
writing  a symphony,  but  really  just  plucking  out  a few  notes  here  and  there  and 
ordering  lots  of  Chinese  takeout.  It’s  not  easy  to  get  back  in  the  game  when  you 
were  never  a starting  player  to  begin  with.  But  it  turns  out  that  there’s  a young  hot- 
shot  who’s  fascinated  with  the  work  I did  in  Nosebleed,  and  he’s  hired  me  to  score  a 
half-hour  anime  series  for  the  Cartoon  Network.  We’ve  only  talked  generalities  so 
far:  mood,  instrumentation,  and  the  like,  but  I think  we’ll  work  well  together.  It’s  a 
long  way  from  the  symphony  I dreamed  of  composing  one  day  for  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  but  it’s  a living. 

After  receiving  the  job  offer,  I felt  so  good  that  I decided  to  drive  to 
Sunset  and  grab  a bite  to  eat.  I found  this  perfect  little  place  near  Larrabee,  a wine 
bar  with  tables  and  candles  and  a two  person  band  of  guitar  and  bongos,  but  then 
it  sank  in  that  while  the  atmosphere  was  electric,  I was  alone,  and  it  wasn’t  the  type 
of  place  where  I could  hide  in  a corner.  The  hostess  asked  if  I’d  like  to  be  seated, 
and  I told  her  I was  waiting  for  someone.  I didn’t  know  who  the  hell  to  call,  but 
the  first  name  I scrolled  through  was  Randy’s. 

“Are  you  crazy?”  he  said  after  I asked  him  to  meet  me.  “I  can’t  just 

leave.” 


“Come  on.  You  know  I can’t  eat  out  alone.” 

“Then  why  eat  out?” 

“I  feel  like  celebrating.  I’ve  got  a job.” 

“Congratulations.  Doing  what?” 

“COMPOSING,  Randy.  I’m  a composer,  remember?” 

I could  tell  he  was  enjoying  this.  He  gave  a little  chuckle.  “Hey,  that’s 
great.  I just  talked  to  the  Pixar  guys  last  week.  I think  I’m  in  for  next  year’s 
release.” 


“Oh.”  I didn’t  feel  like  celebrating  anymore.  “I  suspect  that’ll  pay  a bit 
better  than  the  Cartoon  Network,  huh?” 

“Sorry,  pal.  It’s  a tough  business.  I’ve  got  bills  to  pay.” 
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“Well,  fuck,  Randy!  You  think  I don’t?  Look,  can’t  you  at  least  come  out 
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with  me?  We  can  go  to  that  one  sushi  bar.  It’s  the  least  you  can  do  after  one- 
upping  me.” 

“There’s  no  way  I’m  schlepping  to  Sunset.” 

“But  you  love  L.A.  You  immortalized  the  goddamn  place!” 

“It’s  a song,  Peter.  You  know  I’d  sell  my  soul  and  your  soul  for  a song.” 

It  was  hopeless.  I bid  farewell  to  my  friend  and  then  called  Abby,  and  yes, 
it  pains  me  now  to  say  I thought  of  her  second.  She  turned  me  down  too,  having 
just  arrived  home  from  work.  She’s  employed  at  an  independent  studio  that  spe- 
cializes in  computer  animation,  and  she  works  incredibly  long  hours.  But  still. . . 

“Come  on,  Abby.  I really  want  to  see  you.” 

‘You  do  not.  You  just  don’t  want  to  be  alone  and  you  called  me  as  a 
security  blanket.” 

“That’s  not  fair,  honey.  I’d  love  to  see  you.” 

“Who  did  you  call  before  you  called  me?” 

“No  one,  I swear.” 

“Dad,  I’m  going  to  have  to  take  a rain  check,  okay?” 

I swallowed  my  disappointment.  “Okay.  Listen,  if  you  change  your  mind 
I’ll  be  at  that  sushi  place  we  went  to  that  one  time.” 

“You’re  not  going  to  the  wine  bar?  “ 

“The  tables  are  too  big.  It’s  too  open.  I’ll  be  better  off  sitting  at  the  sushi 
bar  and  kind  of  hiding.” 

“Oh  Dad!” 

“Sorry,  Darling.  Your  father’s  too  insecure  to  eat  alone.  That’s  the  way  it 


I left  the  dimly  lit  wine  bar  and  went  out  into  the  spastic  busde  of  Sunset 
Boulevard,  past  the  tourists  and  rollicking  thunder  of  music  rumbling  out  of 
clubs,  and  made  my  way  to  the  sushi  restaurant.  I saddled  up  to  the  far  corner  of 
the  bar,  which  was  perfect,  because  I hate  sitting  in  the  middle  and  having  people 
on  both  sides  of  me.  Shirley  used  to  humor  me  and  let  me  sit  on  the  end  of  a 
table  when  we  went  out  even  if  it  meant  her  having  to  sit  next  to  someone  she 
didn’t  really  know. 
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I ordered  a Saki  and  plowed  through  a pile  of  edamame,  and  then  spot- 
ted Abby  entering  the  restaurant.  God,  she  looked  so  beautiful,  and  the  sight  of 
her  lifted  my  spirits  like  a toy  to  a child  on  Christmas  morning.  She  appeared 
almost  luminescent  with  the  setting  sun  spraying  through  the  windows  behind  her, 
and  with  each  step  she  took  toward  me,  the  glow  faded  until  she  became  once 
again  an  ordinary  person,  but  one  who’ll  never  look  ordinary  to  me. 

“You’re  tough  to  say  no  to,”  she  said,  kissing  me  on  the  cheek. 

“You  were  in  the  clear.  What  changed  your  mind?” 

“Mom.” 

“Oh.” 

“I  just  thought  of  what  I’d  give  to  have  her  call  me  and  ask  me  out  to 
dinner.  And  I’m  grateful  that  you’re  still  here.” 

We  chatted  for  a while  about  our  jobs,  and  Abby  quoted  a couple  of  lines 
from  the  new  Vince  Vaughn  movie  and  I laughed  along,  not  because  the  lines 
were  funny,  but  because  of  the  total  enjoyment  I had  watching  her  enjoy  herself.  It 
had  been  a while.  There  was  a pause  at  some  point,  and  in  my  emotional  state,  I 
just  sort  of  blurted  it  out,  as  sincerely  as  I’ve  ever  said  anything  in  my  life. 

“Abby,  I wish  it  had  worked  out  between  you  and  Lenny.  I really  do.” 

She  appeared  shocked.  “Where  did  that  come  from?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  been  doing  a lot  of  thinking  lately.” 

Her  eyes  grew  soft  as  she  picked  at  the  shells  of  edamame.  “Thanks,”  she 
said,  clearly  wanting  to  say  more,  but  deciding  to  choose  the  less  confrontational 
route. 


“And  I’m  sorry  my  song  inspired  you  to  get  married  in  the  first  place.” 

She  smirked.  ‘Yeah,  well,  I could  use  it  against  you,  and  that  was  half  the 
fun.  We  really  had  it  out,  didn’t  we?” 

“We  sure  did.” 

“Poor  Lenny.  He  never  stood  a chance  with  you.” 

“He  didn’t  respect  you.” 

“I  think  it  was  more  that  he  didn’t  respect  YOU  the  way  you  thought  he 
should.  You  have  these  crazy  social  norms  that  no  one  can  live  up  to.” 
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“Oh,  come  on.” 

“How  would  he  know,  for  example,  that  it’s  the  person  already  IN  a 
room  who  should  be  the  one  to  greet  the  person  entering  a room?” 

I had  to  smile,  because  damn  it,  she  was  dead  right  on  this  one. 

“See?  You  admit  it.”  Her  tone  was  that  of  a mild  admonishment,  like 
I’d  just  spilled  my  drink  on  the  living  room  carpet.  “He  didn’t  introduce  himself 
properly,  and  that  was  it  as  far  as  you  were  concerned.” 

“There  were  other  things,”  I said. 

“Like?” 

“He  didn’t  help  clear  the  table.” 

“The  guy  could  have  cured  cancer  and  solved  the  debt  crisis  and  it 
wouldn’t  have  made  a bit  of  difference.  Now,  if  he  had  written  a hit  SONG  on  the 
other  hand?  That  might  have  softened  you  up.” 

I liked  the  way  she  was  standing  firm,  getting  a few  digs  in,  but  doing  it 
in  a playful  way  that  would  allow  both  of  us  to  go  home  tonight  without  anger. 
She’d  grown  up  a great  deal  these  past  two  years.  I hoped  I had  too. 

“So  do  you  believe  any  of  it  now?”  she  asked. 

“What?” 

“Your  lyrics.  Following  the  heart.  All  that.” 

“Do  you?” 

“A  lot  less  than  I used  to.” 

I finished  my  drink.  “I  still  believe  it.  But  I’ll  tell  you,  it  doesn’t  make  life 
any  easier.”  Abby’s  eyes  sagged  a bit,  clearly  in  need  of  sleep.  “You  gonna  eat?”  I 
asked. 


“No.” 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

We  weaved  around  the  tables  and  I held  the  front  door  open  for  Abby, 
but  as  I did,  a big  guy  with  tight  pants  pushed  the  other  side  of  the  door  with 
force  to  spare,  and  the  glass  struck  me  square  in  the  nose  so  hard,  I doubled  over 
as  if  to  duck  from  the  stars  that  now  circled  my  head.  The  guy  said  something,  but 
it  was  all  garbled  to  me,  the  stinging  sensation  apparently  blocking  my  wherewithal 
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to  understand  the  spoken  word.  Still  bent  over,  I opened  my  eyes  just  quick 
enough  to  see  the  blood,  and  without  any  conscious  thought,  my  mental  jukebox 
kicked  in  and  started  playing  the  tune  I’d  written  for  Nosebleed,  that  god-awful  farce 
of  a song.  I almost  started  laughing,  but  just  then  a towel  arrived  and  pinched  my 
nose. 


“Ow!” 

“Dad,  straighten  up.  You’re  dripping  all  over  the  floor.” 

“Listen.  I can  hold  it,  for  Chrissake.” 

“Okay.  Hold  it  like. . .no,  tighter!  That’s  it.” 

She  led  me  outside  and  I felt  an  urgent  need  to  sit  down.  I braced  myself 
against  the  brick  wall  of  the  restaurant  and  let  go  of  the  towel. 

“Dad!  What  are  you. . .?” 

“I’m  going  to  faint.” 

“Okay.  Here.  Just. . .” 

It  was  a mess,  but  I managed  to  lower  myself  to  the  sidewalk  and  lean 
against  the  wall  while  Abby  reapplied  the  towel  to  my  nose.  And  the  song  in  my 
head  got  louder  and  louder. . . 

You  must  not  reflect 

You  must  react 

To  keep  the  feelings you  have  intact 

And  I’ll  be  damned,  but  the  song  started  to  REACH  me.  Is  that  even 
possible?  Isn’t  that  like  trying  to  tickle  yourself?  My  own  goddamn  song 
MOVED  me,  for  Chrissakes.  I started  to  get  all  weepy.  Oh,  Randy  would  get  a 
laugh  out  of  that  one,  the  guy  who  doesn’t  believe  anything  he’s  writing,  who  can 
turn  on  the  melodrama  when  hired  to  do  so,  but  not  actually  FEEL  any  of  it. 

Well,  to  hell  with  it,  then!  I WANT  to  feel  what  I write.  And  I WANT  to  follow 
my  heart.  Fucking  sue  me  for  the  cliche. 

Abby  crouched  down  beside  me  and  squeezed  my  nose,  and  I started 
blubbering  like  a drunk. 

“Dad?  Are  you  crying?” 

There  was  no  need  to  answer. 
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“It’s  okay.  Just  sit  tight  and  I’ll  help  you  get  home.” 

“I’m  sorry  Abby,”  I said,  sounding  like  a drunk  Pee-wee  Herman. 

“For  what?” 

“For  not  supporting  you.  You  and  Lenny.  And  then. . .and  then  not  really 
helping  when  you  left  him.  I was  all  messed  up  about  mom  and. ..and  not  finding 
work.  And  writing  shit  for  a living  when  I do.” 

Yeah,  I was  making  it  all  about  me  again.  I’m  my  favorite  subject. 

“It’s  okay,  Dad.” 

“No.  Here.  Let  me  grab  that.  I’m  okay  now.”  I held  the  towel  to  my 
nose.  “I’m  just  really  sorry.  I...” 

“Holy  Christ.  What  the  hell  happened?”  I lifted  my  chin  to  find  Randy 
towering  over  me,  looking  as  disheveled  as  ever,  hunched  over  awkwardly,  like  he 
was  posing  for  a photo  shoot  with  pins  holding  his  clothes  together. 

“Randy?” 

“Hey,  Abby.  Wonderful  to  see  you.” 

She  threw  me  a look  that  read,  “You  called  RANDY  before  you  called 

ME?” 

“Christ,”  Randy  said.  “I  thought  you’d  been  shot.  There’s  blood  every- 
where.” 


“A  deviated  septum,  I believe,”  I managed  to  snort. 

“That  sounds  familiar.  Saw  it  in  a movie  once.  A real  winner.” 

This  was  all  I needed.  Abby  pulled  at  me  and  I sort  of  shimmied  up  the 
side  of  the  wall  until  I faced  Randy. 

“It  was  a hell  of  a score,  though,”  he  added. 

Nice  of  him  to  say  so,  but  I knew  better.  “I  thought  you  couldn’t  leave.” 

“I  thought  so  too,  but... you  know.  The  wife  asked  who  called  and  yelled 
at  me  for  not  meeting  you  out.”  He  gave  me  the  once  over.  “You  gonna  make  it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Come  on,  let’s  get  a drink,”  he  said,  and  I began  to  walk  back  toward 
the  sushi  restaurant  before  Randy  said,  “No,  no.  Not  in  there.  You  look  like  hell. 
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We  gotta  find  a dive  somewhere.” 

While  Randy  shuffled  to  my  right,  Abby  slid  her  hand  around  my  left 
arm,  and  I pinned  her  against  me  so  that  I could  really  feel  her.  I needed  human 
contact,  and  it  felt  good  that  I was  holding  something  Shirley  had  helped  to  create. 
It  was  Shirley’s  blood  pulsing  through  Abby’s  veins.  I glanced  down  at  my  stained 
shirt,  just  like  the  stained  shirt  Shirley  had  worn  that  day  in  our  living  room.  And  I 
thought  about  the  blood.  Oh  Christ  Almighty,  I thought  about  the  blood. 
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